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pou has had the noxious weeds carefully kept down, 
| will show a difference in the stout looking stalks of 
wheat and full heads at harvest time. In England, 
where they raise splendid crops of wheat, the wheat is 
drilled in and all weeds carefully kept out. We think 
there is but little of the rocky or gravelly soil of Maine 
known as the drift formation, where good wheat can- 
ate Ris tat : not be raised; but a negligent and slovenly man can 
Agricultural Fairs in Maine---1867, 2° ™0re succeed in raising wheat than in anything 
I else, Like corn it demands high culture in order to 


secure a sure return, The men —**+ ~ f-—lyy why 
has thirty bushels of wheat to consume, has puta 





N. T. TRUE 
8. L. BOARDMAN, } Editors. 





Our Home, Our Country, and our Brother Man } 


[We publish below a list of those Agricultura) Soci- 
eties which hold exhibitions this fall. e+ ++- «=~ 


and place, so far as they have come to our knowledge. | stop to a large item of family expenses in the purchase 
The list will be kept standing, and we hope the Secre- | 


of flour at present prices. We occasionally see a farm- 
taries of Societies not mentioned below will forward us | er who never bought a barrel of flour. Such men are 
the necessary information, including name of the per- | truly independent and very rare. 
son who is to deliver the annual address, that our list | Wheat may be regarded as one of the most impor- 
may be corrected as early as possible, so as to include | tant crops to man, whether we look at it with rofer- 
ali the Societies that are to hold Fairs this season:) | ence to its nutritive qualities, or to its palatability to 
New Hyouaxp Aaricouronan Soovery at Providener, R- T- | rost tastes, It therefore should receive careful atten- 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Tharsday and Friday, Sept. 34, 4th, 5th | tion from the hands of the farmer, and everything 
a ‘Horse Exursrrrox, at Augusta, Tuesday, Wednesday | should be sought out to promote its cultivation. 
and Thursday, Sept. 31, 4th and 5th. 








——— Agricultural Scholarships 
Haxcoox, at Ellsworth, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, g [pSs. 


Oct. Ist, 2d and 3d. We mentioned some time since that at the last meet- 
Sounnset Cenraat, at Skowhegan, Wednesday and Thursday | ing of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, a vote 
pte soe Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Sept. | ¥28 passed recommending to each agricultural society 
25th, 26h and 27th. receiving the bounty of the State, to establish at least 
Weat Penxonscor, at Exeter, Tuesday, Wednesday and) one scholarship in the State Agricultural College, 
Thursday, Sept. 24th, 25th and 26th. either by a fund or by stated appropriations from year 
Franks, at Farmington, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, to Sele te be shiiite to siaab pases shank caditing 
a - — por Biddeford, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs-, Within the limits of the Society, preference being 
ni Gh, Oe 9th and 10th. given to such ag proposed to devote themselves to ag- 
East Somenser, at Hartland, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. | yicultural pursuits within the Society’s limits; com- 
10th and 11th. ate! mending the same and calling to the plan the attention 
Kenneseo, at — ae is _" asia 1 if not approval of agricultural societies in our own 
ri a ane, Wetnestag and Thursday, Sept. 25th | State. The same subject has again been brought to 
and 26th. ; our notice in the circular relating to Agricultural 
Pexosscot Centra, at Bacon’s Park, Charleston, Wednesday Scholarships, just put forth by Hon. J. M. Gregory, 
and Thursday, Sept. 18th and 19th. regent of the [llinois Industrial University. The laws 
| of [llinois concerning its Industrial University provide 
| that at least one ‘“‘honorary scholar’’ shall be admit- 
atin ted from each county in the State, free of charge of 
here is an intimate connection between the appli-' tuition, but as other necessary expenses must reach a 
cation of manures and the rotation of crops, which ‘sum of about $100 per annum, Mr. Gregory presents 
should be constantly observed by the intelligent farm- le plan by which agricultural societies may render aid 
er. The two subjects cannot well be discussed separ- |to such students. This plan, and the advantages 


only. | claimed for it, we publish below, with the hope that it 

















The Relation of Manures to a Rota- 
tion of Crops. 


A Reform Demanded, 


The cruelty to which animals that are being trans- 
ported by railroad to our large city markets, are sub- 
jected, is one of the most important matters in which 
a reform is demanded, that can be presented to our 
attention; and when we think of it, we are certainly 
surprised that it has not before been remedied. Here 
is indeed a great work for the ‘‘American Society for 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’ to a plish. 
and it iow work wutun Sil, In any way situated to aid 
should endeavor by all means to bring about. Since 


the article upon this subject, which appeared in our 
issue of May 8th, was published, we have noticed oth- 
ers of similar import in various journals, all of them 
urging a reform in this direction, and giving addi- 
tional reasons for its being effected. In the Country 
Gentleman of August Ist, is a statement that cattle 
in course of transit to New York and Albany from 
points west, are so densely packed in cars thata 
change of posture is impossible, and in that position 
they remain, as well in the insufferably hot weather 
of dog days as at other times of the year, without food 
or water, for from tweniy-four to sixty hours on 
the stretch! In New York State there is a law com- 
pelling cattle trains to be stopped at the necessary in- 
tervals, or the stock, if necessary, to be unsibpped in 
order to afford them rest and refreshment; and the 
least that can be done is for other States through 
which long lines of railroads pass, and which are 
largely engaged in the transportation to market of 
live stock, to imitate the example of New York by the 
passage of a similar law. Not only do the dictates of 
humanity urge some method of transportation by 
which a greater regard for the comfort and health of 
the animals can be secured; but slaughtered as they 
generally are, before they have had any time for rest 
and for the system, heated and bruised from long ex- 
posure and the absence of food or drink, to become re 
stored to its normal condition—it is impossible for 
them to furnish suitable food for human consumption. 
No one yet knows how many cases of disease are to be 
attributed to the use of meat slaughtered while in the 
above condition, but we are sure, could they be cor- 
rectly ascertained, the results would be alarming. 
The importance of this subject is such that it should 
be kept before the public, until it is completely 
remedied, either by suitable laws, as in the State of 





By a ‘rotation of crops we mean that successive will awaken an interest in the matter in our own 
cropping of the land by which we can secure @ profit State, and if not adopted, at least be suggestive of 
from each crop until it is necessary to replenish the gomething applicable to our own wants that can 
soil with manure. The manver and extent of a rota- be put into effectual operation whenever the time for 
tion depends very much upon the manner in which jt occurs: 


manures are applied to the soil. On a low piece of| «Covnry Prize Scuonarsurps. It is proposed that 
ing 2 i da good crop each County Agricultural Society shall offer an annual 
ground top dressing may be applied and a goo ( 
of hay secured fur any number of years, Here no ro- —_ of —_ to aid ~ —_ “_“ Cahn 
tation is necessary. Where there isa deep heavy soil, Garcoctin.” sof the county to atten e industria, 
manure may be plowed in abundantly and toacon-| Every young man in the county, over fifteen years 
siderable depth, and rotation fur a number of years i my be oe to 0 5 glen A sr 
ay be seo F j alt in Scholarship in a public, competitive exami rt 
wen tnnigmergr tite mn . ei eo ve MN be held under the direction of the Regent of the Uni- 
the hay crop for along time. If, on the other hand, versity, and the officers of the County Suciety. 
a short rotation is demanded, the manure should be; ‘The prize scholar shall take the full agricultural 


cultivated or harrowed into the soil. Corn, grain and course, and shall be entitled to the premium three 


i A , ‘ : years in succession, provided he shall maintain a pre- 
hay mage eutiveten - Gnessarian op the song oF scribed degree of excellence in scholarship and charac- 
the first year’s application of manure, but ordiuarily 


ter. 
an extended rotation cannot be had. So also on light! To secure the payment of the premium, wuieeet 
j ion i i lighter Making it a charge on the annual receipts of the Soci- 
candy oom, a Merk SEES, nite? Als ety, it is suggested that there be raised, by donation, 
application of manure oftener repeated, is generally 5." 2.oh county, an endowment fund to be invested by 
deemed best under such circumstances. | the Trustees of the University or by the officers of the 
It sometimes demands a great deal of good judg- 


| Cuunty Svciety as the Society may direct, aud the an- 
ment to decide how much manure shall be applied to nuul ,nterest be devoted to payment of this premium. 


. Incase any county shall endow more than one schol- 
a soil to secure the best results, though we are quite arship, the premiums shall be awarded to students in 
sure that farmers generally fail more frequently in successive years. ; 

using too little rather than too much manure. Per-| TAE aDVANTAGES OF THE Puan. The manifold ad- 
haps one of the greatest defects in farming in this vantages of this plan must commend it to the cordial 

: A |Support of every good citizen. 

State is a too long rotatioa of crops. Successive crops; j. [¢ will secure the opportunities of education to 
of hay are taken off and nothing returned until the large numbers of the most promising youth of the 
land becomes actually barren. We think we shall be State. P by 
borne out in our assertion when we declare that it is | 2. It will secure to agricultural science from the 


: outset a goodly number of superior students. 
rare to find five acres of land under cultivation on one| g [t will vind the Industrial University by so 
farm where it is producing as mach as it is ¢:pable. | many living bonds to the agricultural iaterests of the 
We have conversed with many intelligent farmers who a eT leva agricultural society a vital inter- 
' ‘est in the University. 

have assured us that it requires pretty good manage-| “4. It will help se tenite from the very beginning, 
ment to keep five acres in the highest state of fertility. ' the scccess of the University, and crown it from the 
This only goes to show that we have not, with all our | outset, with a large measure of usefulness. — 
boasted improvements, yet arrived at the highest con- | 5. The splendid prises it offers to the pupils of the 
dition of ioult f t We think | public schools, and its public competitive examinations 

‘Hon of agriculture om Any Of our farms, We think | will react upon the public schools themselves with a 
the time is coming when farmers will practice chang- | most inspiring and benignant power. 
ing their fields to pastures and pastures to fields every Let every county agricultural society take measures 


few years when it can be done. We recently had our ‘at once to have the prize scholarship endowed, or at 


| partially reaches the evil—or by some more ra- 


New York just mentioned—which however only 


| tional and proper mode of transporting the meat to 
| market. The latter plan seems to us to be the most 
practicable and ration], and we believe it will be but 
|a short time ere some means will be devised whereby 
' beef can be slaughtered in the extreme west and trans- 
| ported in all its freshness and purity tothe grest 
| markets of New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
}—— = —— 
Communications, 
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For tne Maine Farmer. 
Entomological Correspondence. 





**Please find inclosed flies captured June 8th. What 
are they? I have the currant worm under observa- 
tion as you requested and wiil communicate to the 

Farmer by and by. Observed the Selandria Ribis 
| June 8th, in its perfect state and in swarms hovering 
over my gooseberry bushes, Was absent a week, at 
the end of which time I found my currant and goose- 
berry bushes covered with the worms nearly grown. | 
Of eourse, hand picking as I recommended, was out of 
the question. © “Soft soap’? a man and you will kill! 
him. What won’t soft soap kill? I made a solution 
of one pint of strong soft soap in two-thirds of a pail of 
water and washed the bushes thoroughly with a white- | 
wash brush, which killed nine tenths of the worms | 
and eggs. If it had been much stronger it would have 
killed the bushes. Black currant is not troubled by 
the worms; native goosel erries not so much a8 Hough- 
ton Seedlings and larger, choice varieties. The leaves 
are dropping prematurely from my large red and white 
Dutch, white grape and cherry curratits; Victoria but 
little affected; black not at all. I supposed at first it 
was the soft soap, but it is not. Those [ did not wash 
fall just as much as those did. The leaves nearest 
the ground appear to be first affected. They seem to | 
be covered with thousands of reddish brown spots, 





7 


George E. Brackett, of this city, showed us specimens 
of the latter insect, which were sent to him from the 
West. They look like squash bugs about six times 
magnified.”’ 





“Tnclosed find a bag of some kind which I found on 
a potato top. I would like to know what itis, also its 
habits, through the columns of the FaRMER, 
Thorndike, Aug. 10, 1867. 


b From the lervee to the chrysalis 
or per= aan — Sa the paeeage, and cheveloes batila 
not be positive as to its identity but I think it isa 
‘*potato bug’’—our potato bug Lema Trilineata. I 
skall know in a few days as it will change to the beetle 
form soon. If I am right in supposing it to be our 
‘*potato bug’’ you will find full particulars in previous 
articles which need not be repeated here. 

Geo. E. Bracxerr. 
Belfast, 1867. 


G.”* 


-_-, 





For the Maine Farmer. 
A Letter from Oregon. 





Messrs. Epirors :—There is a prevailing idea in 
the minds of young men in the New England States, 
especially in the State of Maine, that fortunes are 
easily made in the mining districts and the fertile val- 
leys of Oregon. Allow me, through the columns of 
the Marne Farmer, which is almost as welcome to me 
as a letter from the friends that I left in Maine one 
year ago last May, to contradict this opinion. I have 
been employed a part of the time in a quartz mill in 
Baker city, Baker county, Oregon. This mill was 
built about three years ago, by Daniel Beedy of Farm- 
ington, Me., who has had charge of the mill and 
quartz ledge until last May, when he left for his home 
in Maine. A part of the time I have been in a carpen- 
ter shop, and have alsc been chopping timber, sawing 
wood, shovelling mud, hoeing potatoes, Xo. 

Baker city is situated at the head of Powder river 
valley, which is called the best valley east of the Blue 
Mountains. It is about thirty miles in length and from 
ten to twenty in width. The soil is called very pro- 
ductive, and so it is. But the farmer seldom receives 
a fullerop. Crops here are often cut off, either by 
crickets or want of rain, or high water in the spring 
which this country is subject to. When the farmer 
boy in Maine reads of one hundred bushels of oats and 
sixty of wheat on one acre of laod in Oregon, he is 
apt to think that Oregon is the place for him. I will 
mention a few facts without exaggeration. Land has 
never been broke in this valley for less thin six dol- 
lars per acre. ‘The first crop, aliowing it to be a good 
year, will not be but half the yield it would upon old 
ground, which I am safe to say is not, on an average, 
over thirty bushels of oats or fifteen of wheat per acre. 
One hundred bushels of oats has been raised from one 
acre of land in this valley. So William Tell hit the 
apple on his son’s head, and one will happen about as 
often as the other. Boards are used mostly for fenc- 
ing. They cost from twenty to thirty dollars per 
thousand. Oats are worth one and three-fourth cents, 
and wheat two cents per pound; either can be bought 
less for cash. Wheat has been sold in large quanti- 
ties within a few weeks at one cent per ponnd. Farm- 
ers say they cannot pay over twenty-five or thirty dol- 
lars per month this year in harvesting, and cannot 
promise money at that. Not one in twenty has five 
dollars in cash on hand. In mining camps where they 
prid five dollare per day one year ago, they now pay 
but three, und but few of the claims are worked more 
than six months in the year. A large proportion of 
the quartz mills have failed. The country 1s fast fiil- 
ing up with Chinamen. There are plenty of old miners 
that cannot get work. Board is from seven to ten dol- 
lars per week. Groceries are high; molasses two dol- 
lars per gallon, salteighteen cents per pound, &c. Of 
| those that prospect for gold, I can safely say, not one 
jin fif'y earn their board. Neither is there one in 
| twenty that lays up or saves for himself that number 
of dollars in one year. This is the reason, and almost 
| the only reason, that young men after coming to this 
| country cease to write to their friends. The miner’s 
|}ife is one of excitement, especially those that pros- 
pect, and the bright hopes of twenty-nine out of thirty 
entirely fail. There are more that will put these fig- 
ures at one hundred than at thirty. I shall try while 
here to fulfill one point of the law, ‘*Whatsoever thy 
hands find to do, do with thy might,’’ hoping it will 
hasten the time when I can again welcome home and 
friends in Maine. 





C. H. Buynewu. 
Baker City, Oregon, July 26th, 1867. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


The Crops in Androscoggin County. 





Messrs. Evirors:—The hay crop, with the excep- 
tion of some meadow hay, is now, Aug. 13th, secured. 
The amount harvested is more than an average crop. 
Probably it has seldom been exceeded. There may 


least the premium provided fur the next year, at the 


attention called to such a farm where the best of land coming county fair, These societies are offering pre- 
had been turned into a pasture once in a few years. | miums for the best cattle and horses; why not for the 
We saw there splendid crops of oats, potatoes, corn and | best boys and the best brains—for scholarship devoted 
grass, while the labor of carrying on the farm was | to agriculture? 

much lighter than by any other system. The labor of 
hoeing is less, the breaking up is easier, while a pro- 
digious amount of feed was furnished in the pastures,| Furr Trees. To our correspondent at Dresden, 
Not every farmer is so situated, but we think there Who makes inquiries relative to the operations of 
are very many farms that would be greatly improved Chase Brothers in obtaining orders for fruit trees 
by this method. A rotation of crops is in strict har- from New York Nurseries, we reply that the firm are 
mony with the laws of nature. We find in our for- | well known to =, and the men pa tee - it are every 
ests such rotations constantly going on. The ever- WY» honest, reliable and responsible. The — and 
greens take the place of a hard wood growth, the lat- | vines they farnish from New York nurseries, have 
ter in turn, after a lapse of years, is in the ascenden- | Beneraiiy succeeded well. We believe the accounts of 
cy. Nature makes her cycles, and we should learn to | the tallare of New York trees in this State, have come 
imitate her operations in such a way as shall best sub- | from parties who procured their trees from other 
serve our interests, agehts, and that their failare was in part attrib- 
utable to the season or some local causes, We be- 








Notes from our Copy Drawer. 








very minute; the leaf then turns brown, withers and | not be any more hay in the county than there was last 
drops. Many of my bushes loaded with splendid ripe | year at this time, but then there was mach old hay, 
fruit, are ‘us bare of leaves asa pole. What does it, | while this year the barns wereempty. Notwithstand- 
and what is the remedy? [can discover nothing by | ing ihe weather has been bad during the entire hay 
day or by night with the naked eyes or small, botanic | season, and we had one severe storm that nearly spoil- 


microscope, except a small insect, very spry, one-fourth | ej a large amount of hay, still, I think it has been se- 
as large as the head of a pin, when the insect is mag- | gyred in fair condition. 


nified and the pin not. The soft down on the under| The grain crop is somewhat uncertain. There was 
side of the leaf is eaten off by something, and many, | much of it sown late and it is liable to be injured by 
very many holes eaten through the parmchyma to the | the rust. Grain that was sown early on dry land, is 
epidermis of the leaf. By this injury to the leaf aud now nearly or quite ready for the harvest, and is 


its premature fall, the bush makes but little growth, | heavy. All grain, unless it has been flooded with wa- 
and the leaf and frait budsare not matured for anoth- | ter and ‘drowned out,”’ has attained a very heavy 


| all insects sent in. 





Wheat. lieve the Messrs. Chase endeavor to procure only good, 
We have read with more than ordinary interest the healthy trees, and while we would — all to 
communications of H. Poor, Esq , of Brooklyn, N. Y., tain those native to our own soil if possible, yet as 
on the cultivation of winter wheat in Maine. Good ™#ny will not do it, but will order of traveling agents, 
crops of a most excellent quality of winter wheat have they cannot give their orders to better men, or be 
been *raised in Maine, and now aad then we see a ®Ure of getting better trees than from the firm above 
field of such wheat, bat it is the exception rather than Mentioned, 
the rule. The history of wheat culture in Maine has| C®NT®AL Park, New York. Weare indebted to 
been much like that of orchard culture. The destruc- | 4°. Andrew H. Green, Comptroller of the Park, for 
tive winters of 1866-7 to orchards in this State re. ® Copy of the Tenth Annual Report of-the Park Com- 
tarded their cultivation, except by the few for many. missioners, embracing an account of the progress of 
years, So the ravages of insects on the wheat crop work upon the same during the year 1866. It is il- 
have been so great for twenty-five years past that lustrated with four maps, and nine engravings and 
many farmers have given up its cultivation in despair; designs, sev-ral of them photographs of scenes in the 
but we find that the insects have diminished so far asto Park. Attached to the report of the Commissioners is 
be no serious injary to the crop, end many farmers | ®® interesting article presented by Mr. Green on the 
are beginning to resume its cultivation. | means of beautifying cities, which abounds in histori. 
Among the diffisulties incident to a crop of winter | cal and practical statements worthy the consideration 


\\Selandria Ribas, in the perfect State, and the other 


er year. What can be done to prevent it? 
Yours truly, J. B. Haves.’’ 
Caribou, Julg 26, 1867. 


Nors. Our correspondent is pleased to ask infor- | 
mation in regard to the name, &c., of an insect and | 
gives no hint or account of when he found it and what | 
it was doing. We do not pretend to be able to name 
Those received as above named are | 
four specimens of ‘‘flies’? and two of a species, or else 
two male and two female of the same species. They | 
are of the order Hymenoptera and belong to the fami- | 
ly Tenthredinide, properly known as saw-flies, from | 
the fact that the females are furnished with an appar- | 
atus in the abdomen somewhat resembling a saw, by | 
means of which they pierce leaves and plants and de- 
posit their eggs. These eggs hatching, produce a small | 
larvee resembling caterpillars, and called false cater- 
pillars. I should judge that the two larger flies re- 
ceived are specimens of the female *‘currant worm,”’ | 





wo may be the male insects of the same species, or 
they may bea different insect entirely. Shall be 
pleased to see the results of your observations upon 
some of the insects that infest currants and gooseber- 
ries, as no donbt you are far better informed from ex- 
perience on the subject than I am. 





“Our Potato Bues” Acatn. I findin the Ells- 
worth American & communication from 8. Wasson of 


| that place, upon an insect infesting the potato vines, 


which he calls a ‘*New Enemy of the Potato,’ and of 
which he says :—‘‘for a week or more, we have no- 
ticed that our early potatoes were wilting, as if ripen- 
ing or suffering for want of rain, but being too busy at 
haying to give them more than a passing thought or 
look. Yesterday some of my neighbors, upon a close 
inspection, discovered the. wilting to be caused by a 
new, and to them, unheard of insect. The potato 
leaves are thronged with them, and judging from the 
devastating progress which they have made within a 


growth. There has been considerable wheat sown this 
year and it wili yield well. The kernel is plamp and 
heavy. With the recollection of twenty doliars per 
barrel for flour the heavily laden heads look rich to 
the owner. It may prove that the midge has left us 
and will not again claim the mastery of the wheat 
fields. At any rate, should the crop prove as good as 
it now promises, there will be a much larger breadth 
sown another year than there has been this. 

Corn is late, but is looking well for the age of it. 
There 1s, however, considerable corn on the warm lands 
up and down the river that is nearly as forward as 
usual. Should the hot weather continue through the 
remainder of this month and well into September we 
may get a good crop. Potatoes on dry land promise 
well, but the frequent and heavy rains bave kept the 
wet lands so flooded that the potatoes do not promise a 
great yield. F : 

Of fruit, particularly apples, there is the lightest 
crop known for many years. [I do not recollect of ever 
having seen the trees at this season of the year with 
so few apples on them, Are we to have no more fruit- 
ful seasons? ANDROSCOGGLN. 

Green, Aug. 13th. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Notes on the Season, &c. 





The grain crop now being harvested, is generally 
heavy, but must be considerably damaged hy the re- 
cent warm rains, Potatoes bave been promising a 
large yield, having set well, but the decaying tops 
since the wet, sultry season has commenced look rather 
ominous for a small, unsound crop. The apple crop 


_ will be quite behind that of last season, both in quan- 


tity and quality. I have noticed that several varieties 


are imperfect, cracking or growing scabby, which I 


think must be attributed to‘a lack of sunshine, as the 
trees are looking remarkably healthy and making a 
large growth. Some kinds, like the Duchess of Olden- 


wheat is its danger of winter-killing. When the 
snow comes on early and keeps on during the whole 
winter, wheat will look well in spring, but if it is situ- 
atel where it will be covered with ice, it suffers seri- 
ously, 
Experience shows that the earlier the wheat can 
stert in the spring the surer the crop. This is, we ap- 
prehend, the only advantage of sowing wheat in 
Maine, We have noticed it as a pretty safe rule 
when the spring was early so wheat could be sown 
the first of April, thet good crop has been almost 
always the consequence. This idea leads us to urge 
upon farmers the importance of preparing their ground 
for a wheat crop late in the fall. Let it be dressed 


of all municipalities, 

Warts on Cows’ Tats. (Farmer's Son, Alna.) 
Several applications of spirits of turpentine or lunar 
caustic will remove warts from cows’ teats. An oint- 
ment made of equal parts tar and salt is also recom: 
mended. 

7 David F. Sampson, Esq., of Reaidfield, has pre- 
sented three volumes of the Wew England Farmer, 
' (1826-8) to the Holmes Library. They are valuable 
as a specimen of our early agricultural journals. 


Pium Trees. * 


Plum trees are bearing most profusely in Maine 
this year. This leads us to notice the importance of 








w ek, it will take but a very short time longer tocom- burg, which grow in clusters and are exposed to sun 
pletely annihilate both leaves and stalke. The insect and winds are very smooth aud well colored. Pears 
somewhat resembles a shelled snail, its head and feet are looking well, and like apples are finer on open 
are black, the body of a yellowish tinge, wet and coat- topped trees, and where most exposed to the sun. : 
ed over with aslimy film. They cluster on the ander-| Allow me here to say that among the scores of choice 
side of the leaves. From the description given by Dr.) kinds catalogued as ‘“excelleat, melting , buttery, deli 
Fitch, it is undoubtly the Three-lined Potato Beetle, cious, strong and perfectly hardy,”’ &c., I 
which for several years has occasioned serious injury consider the Flemish Beauty and Nickerson two as 
to the potatoes in the West.’ | safe and valuable varieties for general cultare in this 
If friend Wasson or his neighbors had examined their State'as have yet been found. The Nickerson fully 
potato fields slowly during the past year, or had read sustains its high reputation which introduced it to the 
the Farmer last year they would not have had occasion public a few years Three years ago last spring, 
to call the Lema 3.lineata, or three lined leaf beetle,a I grafted a branch of an old tree with this sort. It 
new enemy to the p It has been known here for bore the next season, and has continued to give good 
sometime, though it has never been so numerous as to specimens until it broke down last week under its load 
excite any &DBxious apr I gave a full des-' of pears, (forty-three on one graft but five-eighths of 








with manure if need be, plowed, harrowed, and level- heading in the present years’ growth at thf time. 
el off ready to sow the seed. We have just been in-| Cut off one half of the present growth immediately, 
formed by a successfal wheat grower that the does not | and fruit spars will put out the whole length of the 
Stop for the ground to thaw but a little depth in shoot for the next year. When this is neglected the 
spring, but a¢ soonas possible pats onthe harrow and limbs haye a Jong and naked look with but little fruit, 
tie wheat. We think well of some such plan as this, | We have trees bending down with fruit which were 

There is anotuer point in wheat cultivation which grafted into the Canada plum only three years ago. 
should receive moré attention on old farms, and that We took the precaution to head in the shoots each 


is clean culture. A good crop of wheat cannot grow | year, and now have the satisfaction of #0 soon seeing 
#0 well when it is choked up with weeds, A piece of a handsome crop. The same remarks apply equally 
and that has been cultivated with potatoes and corn, ' as well to pear trees. 





it is sometimes called. Mr. W. E. Simpson of the 


above says:—‘‘The insect to w Mr. Wasson refers 
was seen in this. vicinity several years and its 
e canno 





aed bao inbaned in the ne 


. 


“apart, 


ed if not 
it has injured the crop to amy exten’. The| - 


cription of it in the F. showing that inch 7 

ARMER a , an ™m 

it was entirely different from the western Colorado Po-| of setting a pear and plum 
tato rag, Dorupiere 10-lineata, Yet if,our beetle 
should sufficiently numerous it may prove as 
destructive as its western relative. A ‘few have been 
observed in this section emg NEE enough to. 
cause any particular damage. insect vases 
so much destruction in the West is not ry le or 
leaf beetle as one might infer from Mr. W.’s remarks, 


Id suggest ie plan 

I wou 

orchard in connection, as the plum is so short lived 
and the pear requiring more age. Would it not work 
well to set pear trees from twenty to twenty-five feet 
with plum trees between ? 

This wet weather is rather unfavorable for plums; 
many are now rotting on the trees, those by 
the curculio first decaying and then causing those in 


s placed an abundance 
ding our cattle, and 
mulching trees. Now is the time to secure a crop by 


the ~ and meadows; it can be stack- 
Se ob it now. 
Truly yours, 8. N. T. 


but it is the ten-lined beetle or ten-lined spearman as contact to share the same fate. 


This wet growing season 
Journal of this city, in ee article referred sae material erin t reach for 


has 


western potato beetle is entirely another affair. Mr. - 





| (Australia) one; Duchy of Mecklenburg, one. 





Agricultural Biscehany, 


The Paris Exposition. 











We make some extracts from the notes of W. W. 
Corbett, one of the editorsof the Prairie Furmer, 
now on & visit to the French Exposition.— Eps. - 

-- Tug Senrata....One_of the most important classes, 
is No. LXVIL, Group VIL. This class i 

and other eatables, farinaceous products, with their 
deravitvies. The space occupied by these products of 
the earth and of husbandry, is quite large; nearly ev- 
ery natjon considering, very justly, that this would 
— one of the most interesting features of its exhi- 

ition. 

In amount of specimens of the raw products, per- 
haps our own country is quite as well represented as 
most others. Still it must be said that the United 
States could have done better. Several States, Lili- 
nois the most prominent among them, have done cred- 
itably, yet were Indian corn and a few samples of 
wheat out of a great number, especially that from 
California, excluded, we should have but little left to 
show the fertility of our soil, or the adaptability of 
vur climate to the production of animal food, or the 
skill of our farmers as evinced in the tilling of the 
soil. Besides this, the arrangement of this class of 
articles in the American department is not such as to 
show to good advantage that which we have. The 
world knows from the history of the past, however 
—and it is well that this is so—that we have a coantry 
particularly agricultural in its character and of suffi- 
cient extent to feed the whole world when all its fer- 
tility is called into requisition; so that after all, it 
makes no great difference about our show in this exhi- 
bition. 

Lest some Americ: ns who have seen the really quite 
impesing exhibition of maize, shelled and in the ear, 
and looked with pride upon the few giant stalks in the 
collection of the Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
consider me as doing injustice to our country, let them 
look at the award of premiums upon collections of ce- 
reals, just made. They will find the gold medals dis- 
tributed as follows: Russia, three; Prussia, five; France, 
fonr; Portugal, two; Spain, one; English Colonies,— 
Thus 
none gowwg to the United States. Of the silver med- 
als, one goes to the United States (California) the rest 
as follows: Great Britain, one; France, one; Belgium, 
three; Austria, seven; Spain, three; [taly, four; Chili, 
one; Egypt, one; English Colonies, (Canada), two.— 
Among the bronze medals we figure to the extent of 
six, while France carries off seventeen; Greece, one; 
Sweden, two; Italy, seven; English colonies, twenty- 
four; Belgium, five; Prussia, ten; Turkey, two; Por- 
tugal, six; Russia, nine; Sweden, one; Morrocco, one; 
Brazil, one. 

Among the Honorable Mentions we find two award- 


a 


Science and Common Sense. 


Liebig, truly ssys, “Whatever practical agricultu- 
rists and agricultural societies may do, whatever they 
may resolve at their annual meetings, every penny 
spent will be thrown away, and every year of experi- 
menting will be in vain, so long as these practical men 
will not submit to the teachings of true experience, to 
the rules of logic or of common sense; from the in- 
stant they shall so submit, science will be theirs.’’ 

How very different is the meaning of the expression 


“ 99 aiene— 2 ** Mgbe .f science 
af QBHARSA with its ordinary acceptation. ‘Tuc worde, 
a8 in every day’s use, are of little value, but how tell- 
ing is their effect when under the control of science. 
Some agricultural writers speak of “‘common sense 
unaided by science;’’ which seems to be a desire to 
cater to the prejudices of an uneducated class of farm- 
ers. This is beneath the dignity of a man, who should 
be guided by trath alone. The expression ‘‘common 
sense,’’ as some people use it, is exceedingly indefinite; 
fur every person, from the fool to the philosopher, has 
& common sense standard of his own, differing from 
that of every other man, and as no two minds are ex- 
actly alike, the varieties of common sense are in pro- 
portion to the namber of persons who admit such faulty 
expressions. Science has to do with the observation 
and classification of thetrath or laws of nature. Com- 
mon sense, a8 in every-day use long ago, said the world 
was fiat; science has proved it to be round. She has 
resolved the once mysterious soil into the constituents 
or elements of plants, and told us of their qualities 
and quantities. Common sense, as used by the 
crowd, never said a word on the subject. Why should 
any one say, as we find in some of the books, that ‘‘the 
roots of plants themselves go out in quest of that food, 
which common sense, unaided by seience, tells us is 
by them communicated to the plant?’’ To follow this 
style of argument would be very uncommon sense. 
Agricultural writers should not draw lines of distinc- 
tion between the practical intelligent farmer and sci- 
entifie man. Science and practice should come togeth- 
er; for in exact proprotion to the union between them 
will agriculture prosper. Why repudiate science, and 
in the same breath say, “If you wish to make a youth 
a shoemaker, you must first send him to school in or- 
der that his mind may be expanded and prepared to 
receive the seeds of practical instruction?’ If the 
farmer is to depend so much on ‘‘common sense’’ and 
so little on science, why does not the shoemaker, feel- 
ing that there is nothing like leather, graduate with 
the waxed end in his hand? Even tiukers, in this 
spirit, claim that their collaborateurs should be men 
of common sense, but it is their business to bottom 
kettles. A tinker need not trouble his mind with the 
science of mining, or the manufacture of the useful 
metal which he hammers. The farmer who is averse 
to scientific education, is but an agricultural tinker. 
Let the cultivator of the soil arouse to the dignity of 
his-calling. 

Let it not be forgotten that science has made the 





rough places smooth, and interlaced the face of Chris- 


j all parts of the world. 
| larger varieties approach the products of the Western 
| States. 








ed to the States, while the remainder are distribated | tendom with railroads, over which the commerce of 
in about the sume proportion as the silver medals, | nations is sent to and fro for the use of busy man.— 
among ot! er countries. : | She bas prepared the way for, and sent the steam en- 
With the exception of Duryea’s prepiration of corn, gine through the trackless forest, disturbing the haunts 
called Maizena, and well known in the States as an | of the red man and wild beast with the sound of civil- 
article for puddings, &c.,—very nearly the same thing ization, and, like Prometheus, brought the fire from 
as corn starch, but superior—I think all the higber | heaven to be errand-boy of the human race.—Lowe’s 
awards for the preparation of farinaceous matters go} Journal. 
to other cvuntries. 
Indian corn, is, I find, grown more or less in almost 
In few places, however, do the 





The Cuitivation ef Strawberries. 


We doubt if any trait has given higher or more uni- 
In Australia we have the most successful com-| form profits for the last ten years than the straw- 
petitor. Indeed all-her cereals are of very fiae quali-| berry. Possibly afew acres of grapes under ex- 
ty. The valley of the Rhine also contributes quite | traordinary favorable circun#stances of soil and culti- 
creditable displays. But for the entire continent,— | vation may have yielded more, but a large outlay has 


| where it grows atall, they must depend upon the | been required to proluce them, so that the net profit 


smaller varieties of flint corn. | has not usually been larger, acre for acre. The in- 

The people here are gradually being educated up to | stances where a thousand dollars per acre were receiv- 
acknowledge the fact that maize may be really a pala- | ed on strawberries the very last year are numerous, 
table and healthful article fur diet. Each year will | aod we know it is not an uncommon figare. This im- 
witness an increase in the demand of our corn for hu- | plies thorough cultivation, of course, and the cost of 
man food, as well as food for beasts. Where grown, | land, cultivation, picking and marketing should beset 
it now forms a large share of the food of the peasant-| down at from $250 to $590 an acre; but that leaves 
ry a reasonable margin for profit. 


In regard to other cereals it is difficult to state from 

whence come the best specimens. The case of Eng- | 
lish Pedigree wheat 1s very fine, the heads being of gi- 
gautic size, but it hardly excels in many respects, that | 
from California, while it must be admitted that South- 
ern Iilinois and Michigan send most excellent samples, 
The Surprise Oats of [llinois find competition, success- 
ful perhaps, in the New Market Oats, weighing fifty 
pounds to the bushel, and in the samples from Swe- 
den. ‘The most uniform grain on exhibition is barley. 
Almost every country presents it, and it is uniformly 
good. Inthe French and German departments we | 
find most beautiful samples of beans in great variety. 
Much more attention is paid to the cultivation of this 
crogpere than in the States. Of course beans form 
&n important article of diet all over Europe, but one 
nowhere meets with the ‘‘baked beans’’ of New Eng- 
land. A large, white, kiduey bean, called Haricot, 





We sce no reason why this return may not be relied 
upon for years tocome. The market will never be over- 
stocked. The demand increases faster than the sup- 
ply, and it will continue to increase faster. True, 
many enter upon strawberry culture, as upon the cul- 
ture of other small fruits, but so few have any idea of 
what good cultivation means, that they meet only with 
partial success and abandon it in disgust before they 
have given it a fair trial. 

It is probable that several of the smajl fruits could 
be raised on the same place to greater advantage than 
any one of them alone. A part of the original cost, 
for boxes. &c., is the same, and a system once adopt- 
ed by which one variety would succeed another, it 
could be easily kept up, and thus a regular business be 
established. 

We do not advise our readers to go into this or any 
other line of cultivation without counting the cost.— 


is to be had at all times at French restaurants, especi- | No one should think of it unless he is prepared to pay 
ally in those of second rate character, that attention to the details of cultivation, which will 

From all I can learn, I should judge that rye is| secure and command success. It does not admit of 
every year becoming a less importunt crop, both in | any slipshod course of management, It requires a live 
Great Britain and on the continent. The simples I | mam to cultivate anything well, and especially to get 
have noticed are in no wise remarkable, either at the | along well in the cultivation of small fruits. It is not 


exhibition or growing in the fields. It is very eertain|a machine that will run itself. But one thing any | 


that the specimens from our own country are not of | farmer can do, and that is to cultivate a small patch 
unexceptionable character. Much of it is but very in- | in the corner of his garden without feeling it as any 


differently cleaned. 

With cereals, more perhaps, than anything else on 
exhibition, different countries will make profitable as 
well as general exchanges. I know that several of the 
American Commissioners are making quite extensive 
collections. From present appearances it is probable 
that our own State will be endowed with a very rich 
and choice collection of all kinds of agricultural pro- 
ducts, the most of which will be deposited in the mu- 
seum of the State Society, if the small apartment at 
Springfield may be dignified with such a title. Hosts 
of private gentlemen of the West will doubless take | 
with them choice grains with which to experiment up- 
on their own farms. 

Our own products are also much sought after by 
commissioners from other countries, so that in a few 
years the general interchange must result in great 
good to all. 

Live Srocx. In the Horse Department I was 
most pleased and interested in the fine French ‘*Nor- 
mandy’’ horses—this is one of the most valuable, sub- 
stantial, and practical horses of all Europe—just the 
horse for the United States, and which ougnt to be 
more extensively introduced. I would especially call | 
your attention to the Normandy horse, found in use in | 
almost every omnibus in Paris. The Russians made 
as fine a display of horses asLever saw---collected 
over the wide domain of the Russian empire from Eu- 
rope and Asia. The Turk, Barb and Arab were ex- 
hibited in all their purity by the Bey of Tunis, by 
Egypt, Turkey, &. The Dromedary of the desert, 
and the everlasting Conkey, made their tours on the| 
Champs des Mars. 

In cattle, the Dutch Hollander (of which there was 
a fine display) interest me most. Wonderful milkers, 
good workers, making good beef, large and beautiful, 
just the cattle for the Western laniis and farmers. The | 
French, Normandy, Pyrenees, Brittany, Ayrshire, | 
Jersey and Durhams, were exhibited, but did not sur- 
pass our own. 

tn sheep, there were some superior French Merinos, 
and the long-wooled mutton sheep surpassing anything 
of the kind I bad seen from France, but nothing su- 
perior to our own in the United States. 

Tn goats, I fuund the Angora and Cashmere in the 
Zoological Gardons—but nothing equal to our own in 
Illinois or Ohio, in size, beauty of quality or quanti- 
ty of fleece;—and since visiting Brusseis, the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens at Antwerp, London, Hamburg, Berlin 
and Vienna, (seeing specimens at each of those places.) 
Iam satisfied we can su Europe in successfully 
raising the goat and its fleece in the United States, es- 
pecially in the West and South-west. I found the 
fleece worked up in the exhibition and elsewhere into 
various valuable articles, but not at the fabulous prices 
claimed by certain importers and breeders in America. 








Why Potatoes Should be Pared Thin. 

A scientific writer says:—The fact is, almost the sole 
value of the potato is near the surface; so near that a 
very thick would take the largest part of the nu- 
triment. This is at once made obvious by examining 
athin slice of potato with a m , when the 
starch granules will be found lying in great numbers 
in a belt just under the skin, and decreasing towards 
the centre. They are placed here for the nourishment | 


of the young sprout, which springs from the ‘eye,’ 
and which being like yo ‘only skin deep,’ te 
q red to go no deeper for its food during the germin- 


ating process. This starch is, for all practical purposes, 
the entire nutriment which the potato contains—there | 
being only 2 per cent. of gluten, while 75 per cent. is 

clear water. If it is worth while to eat the potato at 

all, it is obviously foolish to throw away the ——7 
and save only the water cells. 





extra burden, and in doing this he will be gaining 
knowledge and experience, which, if he sees fit, he can 
carry out on a larger scale as occasion offers.— Muss. 
Ploughman. 





Topping Corn. 





While we have no doubt that the corn is injured by 
this practice, we do not hesitate to recommend it. We 
lose something in the weight of kernel, but gain in 
the fodder; and materially in managing the future 
harvest; itis worth while, perhaps, to go a little more 
particularly into the matter. 

The leaves of plants perform two important fune- 
tions: evaporation, which principally is effected by 
the lower surface, and by which the water that has 
been absorbed by the roots and absorbent vessels is 
carried off in part, leaving the residue in the form of 


concentrated juices; and, second, respiration, by which | 


carbonic acid is taken into the circulation of the plant 
and performs an important part in the conversion of 
the proper juices, aud in preparing and mataring 
those elements which constitute the nutritious quality 
of the fruit. This process must of course cease when 
the ports which perform the office are destroyed. It 
would seem that such must be the effiect prol.ueed hy 
toppiug corn; and though the proper process may still 
go on by means of the few leaves that are left below 
the topping, yet it will be feeble and partial, the corn 
will ripen by evaporation merely ; or rather, both evap- 
oration and the respiration will be diminished, to the 
consequent injury of the grain, which will have less of 
the nutritious property, and less weight; will be more 
liable to ferment, and to lose more in weight by the 
end of winter. By the process named, the proper se- 
cretions of the plant are in ripening rapidly convert- 


ed into sugar; and so far as the topping checks the | 
respiration, it would also diminish the saccharive qual- — 


ity and render the corn Jess agreeable to the taste, as 
well as less nutritious, But after having tried both 
ways, we incline to the opinion that the loss is less to 
top it, than to suffer the top to stand, and dry up, and 
realize the inconvenience in harvesting —WV. E. Farm- 
er. 





Pruning Dwarf Pears, 


At a late meeting of horticulturists at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Mr. Elliott said that the public generally want- 
ed tall, straight trees, and in conformity to this, the 
nurserymen had got to trimming up the stems, leavin 
a few lateral branches’so as to form a little top. A 
again, they grow them so thick in the rows that they 
had but little chance to form that bushy head which 
was desirable. However, taking the tree as it came 
from the-nursery, getting thrifty one year old trees, 
if possible, he would cut back severely—that is, cut 
back*all the laterals to one or two buds, and cut the 
top down enough to make the dormant buds in the 
stem near the ground, start; this would leave nearly a 
naked stem about two feet high. The first year, he 
would do no more to it; the second spring he would 
cut back the last year’s growth to two or three bads, 
leaving the tree in a round, care | shape, getting the 
head as low and near the ground as le. is 
process of spring pruning was to be continued antil 
the head was formed, with perhaps some exceptions, 
to wit, as one of them, if a tree grow very strong, as 
was sometimes the case, throwing up shoots four, six 
or seven feet long, he would leave them until about 
the 20th of July, and then cut away about two-thirds 
of the previous year’s growth. The reason for this is, 
that if cut in the spring, the vigor of the tree wouid 
I the Bbth of July, the growth wool oe oaks 

uly, grow be ‘ 
formation of frait 
‘hh 


reason, he would es 
‘ the limbs, 
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j Farmers, Come Out! 


To break through the partition-walls of distance and 
time, which have so long sparated agricultrists, is the 
knotty problem which the Society Fairs of modern 
days are exactly adapted to thé solution of. Farmers 
stay too much on their own lands, after their tasks are 
wrought out. They are too much like Crusces on their 
separate islands, They want some genial occasion to 
look forward to, that shall quicken their spirits by 
stimulating their hopes; and to meet socially with 
their bretharen few the same County, and State, and 
from neighboring States, is one of very best pre- 
ventives to rusting and fusting that could be devised. 
Men in other occupations think it nessessary to as- 
semble with more or less regularity, to advance the in- 
terests of their guild; and inasmuch as the pursuit of 
farming takes men off by themselves, into the solitudes 
of fields and woods, perhaps more than any other 
would, it is all the more essential that this isolation 
should be statedly broken up by such gatherings as ” 
local fairs are likely to collect. 

The Aatumn is the fittest of all times for these gath- 
erings. Then the harvest is all in. The promises 
of the year have ripened in fulfillment. e airs 
are cool and bracing, ard the spirits are high, 
and there is @ genera) feeling of sitisfaction at what 
has been done, There is no pleasanter sight than a 
collection of farmers at that season. The entire com- 
munity takes a deeper interest in it than in any other 
| general gathering, because it forms a sort of exhibition 
| of geouine home-life in the country—the pleasantest 
| of all lives in the human contemplation—and because 
| people more and more realize how dependent the whole 
| structure, support and movement of social life is upon 

agriculture. It speaks everything for the moral 
health of @ great public, that feels a like interest in 
| the details and shows of a farming-life with those who 
follow it themselves. 

In England, local fairs statedly occur, at which the 
farmers make trade and barter of what they have to 
part with, whether much or little. In New England, 
j although the farms are small and the villages and 

towns comparatively close together, it has not yet been 
found necessary to test by adoption the value of this 
'oll-world custom, Our season requires the closest at- 
tention from the husbandman while it is passing, and 
it is not until it is fairly over that he can go from his 
teeming acres to meet with his bretheren from other 
townships, counties, and States. 

Modern invention has almost revolutionized the 
methods of farming, in one sense. It has, therefore, 
compelled agriculturists to come out from their seclu- 
sion and see what all this stir of life about them means. 

| They can no longer live as they once did. This isa 
| commercial age, and it reaches them by the influence 
| Of its markets. They must, therefore, put themselves 
, in relation with the active spirit of the age. If they 

go to the Puirs, they see what has been done for their 
advantage and advancement. There they find the im- 

proved machinery, the most generous poducts, healthy 

rivalry, and an admiring public to stimulate and en- 
| courage them.—Mussachusetts Ploughman. 





| 








Late vs. Early Sown Wheat 





For the past four or five years, almost almost all 
| winter wheat in the Northern States has been more or 
| less injured by an insect variously denominated Ies- 
| Sian fly, chincly bug, &e. In some localities, the crop 

taken together, being less by one half—some particular 
pieces not yielding five bushels to the acre, which, had 
| it not been for the fly, would have produced twenty— 
| while in other instances the crop was entirely destroy- 
}ed. In Michigan, last winter, I saw several fields 
sown to wheat last fall, which had been entirely de- 
stroyed by the pest, and plowed under—the fly com- 
mencing upon it as svon as it had nicely got to grow- 
ing, and eating it out so as to leave the ground entire- 
ly bare. One would suppose that an insect so destruc- 
tive in its nature, and doing as much damage as this 
has dove, would be more widely noticed in our agri- 
cultural papers, and a remedy sought for—for 
there is a remedy by which these injuries can be en- 
tirely avaided, which is simpiy bylate sowing. I have 
seen tields of wheat injured at leas: two-thirds by the 
fly, while an adjoining one gave a maximum crop, with 
not a trace of the fly to be seen—the first sown early, in 
latter part of August or first of September, the latter 
, hot before the 15th or 20th of September—while wheat 
sown even as late as October last season, is giving a 
good yield, The Hessian fly has not done much injary 
here this season. Last season and the one previous, 
they hart us badly. By sowing late a chance is given 
to top-dress fields to be sown with wheat. This is prac- 
ticed now in this locality almost universally, our sweep- 
, ing winds and bleak cold winters rendering it neces- 
sary.—E. A. Kina, in Country Gentleman. 





Putting up Wheat. 


_ I believe it is a conceded fact that wheat, before it 
is perfectly ripe, gives more and a better quality of 
flour: still the yield is owing greatly to the manner in 
| which the graio is cured, after being cut. Every one 
knows that grain of any kind, cut in a greenish state, 
and allowed to remain in swath to cure, will cause the 
grain to shrink and be of an inferior quality; while if 
bound almost immediately, or before it gets dry, and 
put up in round shocks and capped, the grain will re- 
ceive the juices remaining in the green straw, and be- 
come round and plump. To prove the benefit derived 
| from keeping the heads of grain from beng exposed 
to the air, let any one who has practiced round shock- 
ing examine the heads of the top cap sheaf—he will 
find the berries much less plump and heavy than those 
taken from underneath. Where wheat is struck with 
rust, early cutting, immediate binding and round 
shocking will often save the crop, when if put up in 
long shocks,,as many farmers do, the damage would 
be great. This is especially the case with spria 
wheat, as this variety is with us more apt to rust than 
the winter variety, as the time of ripening usually 
comes later, when there is a greater amount of warmth 
and moisture, which is no doubt the cause of the grain 
rusting. To prove this, wheat, oats or barley, sown 
on our hilly lake land, where the drainage is quick 
and immediate, we never see rust.—Corr. Co. Gent. 





Management of Sick Animals. 


A correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph is 
of the opinion that more farm stock is lost’or injured 
by hasty and ill-advised attempts to counteract real or 
supposed ai!ments, than by a failare to administer 
anything for the purpose of cure, He says; When 
your animal has a fever all stimulating articles are to 
be avoided. Bleeding to redtice the circulation; purg- 
ing for removing irritating substances from the bow- 
els; cooling drinks to allay thirst and supply decreased 
secretions; rest and quiet to tone down the system, 
are what common sense would seem to dictate, and 
what nature would seem to require This is safer 
than to cram the animal with a multiplicity of cures, 
without regard to anything except the fact that some- 
thing is the matter. We trast farmers and owners of 
animals will heed the admonition here given. 





Preserving Seed Corn. 


As the season is near at hand for farmers to lay 
away their seed corn, we give the following sugges- 
tions from an old farmer in Wisconsin:—As soon as 
the largest ears become hardened or glazed, though the 
stalk may be quite green and the husk on the ear some- 
what green, select the largest and ripest ears, and on 
the same day divest the corn of all the husk, save as 
much as will suspend it. Braid the ears in bunches of 
ten or twelve and suspend them in some dry place, or 
if the atmosphere be damp, hang the buuches around 
the wall of the kitchen for three or four weeks at least. 
It may hang either in the kitchen or anydry, airy 
place, where neither damp nor rain will get to it, wn- 
til planting time. All such seed will grow in any land 
not fiodded with water.— Prairie Farmer. 





Ee The Cary Brothers of Hoalton will faise 1000 
bushels of fine wheat this season, and other crops, save 
corn, in proportion. They sow their wheat annually 
while the snow is yet on the grownd, in order that it 


may have the advantage of the early ig, and get 
out of the way of the midge. This od was adopt- 
ed by their father, the late Hob® Shepard Cary, who 
once remarked to us that for thirty he had not 


raise @ good crop.of wheat. He wasa very 


failed to 
su I farmer.— Aroostook Ptoneer. 





ADVANTAGE or SaeLTentvo pte i the ex- 
perience English farmer, it bas lemonstrat- 
el that yp ede sheep cot caothird less of linseed 
cake, and two pounds less of turnips perday. And 
yet, notwithstanding this, the increase of those housed, 
as com with those that were not, was.as fourteen . 
to nine. An eqaal, if not greater advantage, is de- 
rived by shel cattle. pers . 

Ew The blueberry of Maine this’ year is esti- 
| mons. at crop th t wilion qanrta, ant Sevidertnaah 

crop wild. : 
ot Lente 4100-000 fat the Betas Sette Meee 


‘Shippers and will real'ze about an sum. 








